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CHAPTER V.
EVOLUTION.
99. THAT organised substance has the property of
nourishing itself by assimilating from its internal medium
substances there present in an unorganised state, and that
this is followed by a development or differentiation of struc-
ture, is familiar to every inquirer.
Every one who has pursued embryological researches, and
in a lesser degree every one who has merely read about
them, must have been impressed by this marvel of marvels:
an exceedingly minute portion of living matter, so simple in
aspect that a line will define it, passes by successive modi-
fications into an organism so complex that a treatise is
needed to describe it; not only do the cells in which the
ovum and the spermatozoon originate, pass into a complex
organism, reproducing the forms and features of the parents,
and with these the constitutional peculiarities of the parents
(their longevity, their diseases, their mental dispositions,
nay, their very tricks and habits), but they may reproduce
the form and features, the dispositions and diseases, of a
grandfather or great-grandfather, which had lain dormant
in the father or mother. Consider for an instant what this
implies. A microscopic cell of albuminous compounds,
wholly without trace of organs, not appreciably distinguish-
able from millions of other cells, does nevertheless contain
within it the " possibilities " of an organism so complex and
so special as that of a Newton or a Napoleon. If ever there
was a case when the famous Aristotelian notion of a
" potential existence" seemed justified, assuredly it is this.
And although we can only by a fallacy maintain the oak to